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student characteristics occurring during the college years; cha^^ges 
in mental ability, skills and knowledg^'changes in attitudes and. 
values;^ changes in personality; 'studies of the college as an > 
institution;. -student culture and society; and characteristics of 
.faculty and teaching. The research reported suggests that 
institutions have three choices: (1) to ignore the subject of their 
impact on j|tudent values, attitudes, arid c|ea^i*ity as too diffi<^ult 
to' measure, or control; (2) to make More modest claims regarding their 
impact oh students; or (3) to stiidy their impact on student values 
and take steps to increase it. (LBH) 
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FOREWORD 



WITHIN the past few years, ^sgx^aX important studies have shed 
' light on the sociology%of high^fedufta^on. These studies havOi sug- 
gested that students often pass tliroi^ the elaborate and costlyL^ 
process ot collegiate education without having their curiosity a wak- 
ened,, their creative abilities developed, or their, sense of values en- 
hanced. These recent investigations, utilizing the best available 
measuring instruments, h^ve' caused college adrriinistrators to look 
again, and with a more cfiticfal eye, at their total program .of in-^ 
structSon-and experience. ^ 
The research reported here suggests that institutions have three 
choices: (1) to ignore thie subject 6f their impact on student values, 
attitudes, and creativit^v'as too difficult to measure or control; (2)^ 
to make more modest claims regarding their impact on students;^ 
or (3) to study their impact on student values and take steps to 
increase it. It is hoped that this publi(;ation will assist college 
faculty and adnlinistrators-in assessing their own' influence on the 
' student and in considering ways to increase and make more endur- 
^'ing the college's capacity for the development of human character. 

The Mary Conover M^Uon Foundation a^ Vassar College has been 
' one of the leading centers for ^tudy of these problems? ^The author 
of this paper has been associatedVith the Foundatioii as a member * 
of a team of investigators working\together over a period of years.. 
The material here published on the. impact of th^ college on the 
student con^quently reflects firsthand experiexice'&s well us -famil- 
iarity with recent .T'esearch. The author, Mervin !Ef. Freedman, is ' 
Coordinator 6f ' the Mary Cbnover Mellon Foundation. * ^-^ * 
The editorial assistance provided by Mrs. Lanora (j. Lewis in lie 
^ preparation of this, manuscript should also be re<3ognized. 



^. • ' ^ . Hojom D. BABBmoE, Jr* 

AssistanLCommissioner for Higher Echicati&h 

Harold A. HaiSwell 
Director, Higher Education, Pre^rams BraMh 
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' ^ • THE mPACT OF THfe COLLEGE 
• . ■ ON THE STUDENT ' 

•ONE COULD HAEDLY HOPE tq describe all of the relevant 
■ social scientific researches on college populations that have been car- 
ried out in recent years. It is the purpose of this paper to give* an 
account of the more prominent of such researches into American 
higher education. ^ < . * 

The findings^ would appear to be of considerable value to those 
who are interested in making changes of one sort, or another in 
college procedures. A logical place to start in formulating plans 
as to how certain educational practices may be improved would 
seem to be with the knowledge of what actually takes place now in 
" our colleges. How are students changed by a college experience or 
* certain features thereof? Or what does a college education seem to 
tnean to an alumnus 10 or 20 Vears after graduation? 

Answers to such complex questions are, of course, not easily/ob- 
^.Jjiined. , It can hardly be argued that at this time the social sciV 
"(B^'es can provide anything like an integrated picture of what hap^ 
pens in our colleges; but a compilation of the more prominent social 
^scientific researches into college education comprises an impressive 
/'contribution to our 'understanding of the process of higher educa- 
, Uon in America. ' ^ 

A Brief History of Research in the^ ^ , 

Social Scicnqes and Higher Education 

THd more formally academic axeas of higher education have re- 
ceived the most research attention- Thus, tests of achievfemei;it in ' 
one field or another are, in a very advanced stage, and there is a 
considerable body of literature liaving to do with prediction of 
"college grades on the basi^ of such factors as rank in one's high' 
school class or scores on College Entrance Examination Board tests. 

^^The reason research on such matters is so far along is that it can 
be carried out with relative ^ase. Criteria of accomplishment or 
change are readily a^eed' upon, and the information necessa/y to 

^ the carrying out of the studies may be obtained with little diffi- j 
culty. Perhaps the chief explanation for the many studies of pre- 1 
diction of academic Success as measured by grades is the sheer avaU- j 
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ability of the material: someone decides that something, ought to be 
done witli all the information lying around the recorder's or admis- 

• sions office. " • , . 

Other kinds of studies present more difficulty; Evaluation of 
how students'-personalities or characters change, understanding of 
the fafctors'which mfluence them little or a good deal durmg the 
student years, 6r estimation of the extent to which a life pattern' 
has been altered- by Mtendance; at college are xiomplex 4ues. -A' 
study which slieds light on matters like this very likely requires 
much mgenuity and effort. Moreover, it is interesting to note that, 

•fpr the past two or thi^e decade?' until several years ago, locial 
scientists displayed- relatively little interest in -research investiga-" 
tion of college education. . ' » ' * 

In the early years of this century oui- educatiqnal 'system w'as an 
area of lively concern for psychologists. • Studtes o^lntelligence, 

^aptitude, and interest proceeded at^a great rate. The classroom was 
used as a laboratory for investigations of principles of learning, the 

..matter of transfer of training being ap, excellent example'.' Begin- 
ning around 1925 or 1930, however, interest in higher Mucational 
processes waned. -Perhaps this was. to a considerable extent a func- 

,tipn of the-increase in importance of dynamic or motivational psy- 
chology. With, the increased emphasis 'upon the. personality and 
the emotions, events of the college years were often .vie'wed as mere 
unfoldmgs of powerful inner 'trends or aS'manifestations of impor- 
tant 'directions taken in infancy. Such an outlook tended to disturb 
educators who were sure that the occurrences oi ihe cbllege years 
were of great importance in their own .right aside from their ori^ns 
ift:earlier or infantile experiences. ' In recent years, however, as cog- 
nitive and motivational "psychology have .grown closer together 'and 
increased emphasis has-, bBen .placed again, in 'psychology, upon the 

influence of the intellectual life upon the Emotional, the interests 
Of pfychologists and' educators have grown' together increasingly. 

• The situation in sociology presents a similar picture.. A* summary 
of the history of sociological investigations, of educational activities 
is contained in Sociology and the Field of Education, by Orville G. 
Brim (9) . Brim points out that John Dew'ey's writings, particularly 
Democracy and Education (22), ppblished-in iai,&, served as a stim- 
ulus for much systema.tic attention to education oiiihe part of soci- 
9logists. Bptween 1916 aiid 1925 "* * *. numerou's colleges began 
offering courses in sociology' 'and education ^ the National Society 
for the. Study of Educational Sociology was organized; the. Journal 
of Educatwml Sociology was initiated; and approximately twenty- 
five tests or mtfjor' treatises on sodology and- fidifcatiou were pub- 
lished"^ (9, g. 9), But, as ah the case of psycliolo'gyj .beginning.- 
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around 1930 interest in educationar sociology jiiminished. Thus,* 
Conrad (19) studied the content of articles appea^^g in the Amer- 
lean Sociological Review for the decade 1940-50 and^reported that 
Only 2.3 percent of the articles dealt the topic of sociology and^ 
education. As Briln points out, however, "An impressive change in 

• the general situation has occurred since about 1960. It is accurate 
to say that there has been a rapid growth of interest in studies of 
the educational institution V ^9) p. 10). * 

In fhe last decade cultural anthropologists, sociologists, psycHold- 

* gists, and psychiatrists have, devoted increasing attention to the, 
study of colleges and college students. To a considerable extent 
this is a response to mounting concern on the part of e^ucatoi^s with 
the procedures and results of our higher educational system. Thus, 
Fred M. Hechinger, education editor of tlie New York Times^ 
had the following to say about a recent meeting of college presi- 
dents, sponsored by the American Council on Education : "When 
college presidents meet, they agree that thiijgs are pretty bad * * *. 
Higher education seems Jo enjoy a strong dose of self-criticism** 
(39). It is interesting to note that this self-criticism tends to be a 
phenomenon sui.generis. By ,and large our colleges have not been 
subjected to the public criticisms which have been heaped upon the 
high schools in recent years. Thjere are a few vociferous critics of 
liberal education (15), but they ♦tend to have little mass support. 
And the charges levelled (7) at our teachers' colleges are seldom 
generalized to include our liberal arts colleges and universities. 

Despite the absence of stroi\g external criticism, there is consid- 
erable feeling within our colleges that something is amiss. And this 
feeling has been a spur to research in the last decade. The time 
would sciem to be ripe for a large number of collaborative Research 
endeavors between sodal scientists and educators which will greatly 
exp^and our understanding of tlie higher educational system in the 
United States. 

A Report of Research Findings 

Like any conaplex institution in our society a c'ollege cannot sim- 
ply be plucked from its suriroundings for study — at least not with- 
out recognizing the artificial situation engendered by such action. 
College personnel — students, faculty, and administration — are part 
of American society arid culture and are influencing-American life 
*and being influenced by ft at all times. Similajfesf^e introduces 
artificiality by reducing a collegd system to its components and study- 
ing in isolation the structure and function of each in turn. Never- 
theless, science proceeds by classifying and by dividing nature intof 
felatively arbitrary units, of study. ^ \ 
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This is to point out that the rubrics unde? whfch the research 
findings to follow are presented have no ^special theory which* un- 
derlies, tliem/ They follow a simply -chrofiological scheme. First, 
the qujilities of the entering student, /^lii^ i^followed by descrip- 
tion of clianges occurring during tlie college years. Then comer 
studies o| aluinni. The units we have choseii for classificatory pur- 
poses — fur example, pei^sonality, attitudes, or intellectual develop- 
ment — do not form part of a coherent system. Probably, at tliis 
stage of research imestigation of thfe functioning of colleges, the 
fragmentary nature of (lie data would not allow otherwise. It is 
hoped that a grooving body of research kno^vledge'^^Y^ll speed the 
development of syst(?niatic and complex designs which will do jus- 
. tice to the workings of educational institutions in some more or- 
,ganized fashion. 

The report of research findings to follow is organized under the 
following headings: (1) The Qiaracteristics of the Entering Stu- ' 
dent; {^) Changes in Student Characteristics during the College 
Years, arranged according to (a) Changes in Mental Ability, Skills, 
and ^Knowledge, (b) Changes in Attitudes and Values, and (c) 

b Changes in Personality; (3) Studies of the College as an Institu- 
tion with emphasis on Student Culture and Characteristics of Faculty 
and Teaching. 

The Chdracteristics of the Entering Student * ^ 

The diversity of American colleges is a striking phenomenon. We 
have big collegesr and small ones, men's, womWs, and coeducational 
.colleges^ liberal arts and more technically oriented colleges, public 
and private colleo^es, and denominational and nonsectarian colleges, 
to list only some of the criteria by which w^e may distin^ish among 
them. Of course, then, some diversity o*f student body is taken for 
ghmtecl. It is generally ^cognized, for example, that the Students 
at som6 colleges are drawn from ^iigher levels of social strata than 
at others, and that at some colleges the students ^are vi^ell above 
average in intelleciual or academic orientation, while at others th^y 
are well below. 

Only in very recent years, however, have we begun to receive 
detailed, systematic knowledge of the dfffererices which exist ainong 
students in our colleges*. For this information we are indebted* pri- 
• marily to the Center Tbr tlie Study of Higher Education of Berke- 
' ley, Calif., and the National Merit Scholarship Corporation ,of 
Evaifeton, 111. The research findings "^of .these two organizations 
make wy clear the enormous diversity of student characteristics 
whic]^ may be* found among colleges and often within the same 
colleges. Students differ .not only in intellectual capacity as meas- 
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ured by vai?ious tests but also in*piany other qualities which are 
highly revelsint to the process of higher education. • ' ' 

, In 1940 Traxler estimated that the range in average IQ among 
323 conegesH)ased on, the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical .BxTmination was. from 94 to 123 (72) . McConnell aiid Heist 

'state that: % , , / ' * 

• the differences in the inteUectual characteristics of American aCoUe^s 
^and universities are so great as almost to^ defy* description • • In the . 
single .State of California, lone finds a range of over three standard devia- 
tion^. • • • in the mean aptitude scores of entering freshmen among all insy- 
tutfons. In anbther State, the* mean freshman score in the most selective 
in5?titntion was a s? tandard deviation above that of the least ^elective institu- 
tion. The mean ACE scores of, freshmen In tl?e*Protestant and private liberal 
arts colleges of the North, Central-jgegion varied from 94 to 123. • • • The 
variation io-mean^t in the 'Northeast for the same type of schools was rrom 
111 to 131. In the South, §jcWding Negro colleges,Mt was from 68 to 123. 

So, great is the "range of average abi\ity of students among liberal arts col- 
leges that althouglf they mdy be sjmikr in structure, j)rdf eased purposes, and 
curriciilar organization, the intellectual resemblance is' superficial indeed. In 
the intellectual demands these colleges can make on their Student -bodies they 
. are most dissimilar.- ^ • ^ 

• ♦ ♦ Institutions also dUCfer In degree of Internal variability. The dispersion 
of academic aptitude is^ greater in so me colleges and universities than it 
others, and relatively mote homogeneous student bodies may be found among • 
colleges at either extreme o^ selectivity. But even in t^e least heterogeneous 

^ institutions tliere are still wide differences irv ability.' To cite the extreme^ . 

we found certain freshmen attending colleges in which their measured al)tl- 
^ fude wj|S a full standard deviation above that of the next highest sludeftit 

in the distribution (50). • ^ 

Heist and Webster (4a), Clark *(18]t, ftoUand (43), Sind Thistle- ^ 
t hwaite ( 66) have noted strtking differences in students both within 
the same institution ^nd among colleges in characteristics other than 
direct intellect\ial performance or capacity. Thus Holland has the_ 
^ following to say about national merit scholars or near- winners (the 
Certificate 'of Merit), who choose colleges which rate high in pro- 
duction of schplars who go on to graduate school aijd obtain the 
Ph.D. degree: . ; # ' * ^ 

To summarize, th^, selection of an institution with d high rating on the 
EJnapp-Goodrich or Knqpp-Greenbaum indexes conforms to a pattern IpQlca- 
. tive of less concern with externals and more coQcern With intellectual values. 

• Mothersiiave a high .level of education, and both parents express preferences 
for' a small college* which will develop the student's intellect^ capabilities.' 
Their children, too, desire a small college, and one which has \ hTgh academic 

' standing. The personality scores of these students imply capacity for achieve- 
ment and creativity. . This Interpretation Is reinforced by their preferences 
for pure rather than applied science and their relatively long-term academic 
goals. In contrast, the choice of an Institution witli a low rank Is relat^^ 
to personality, patterns less farvprable for Intellectual achievement (43). 
• ' ' ♦ 

692-262 0^63-^2/ 
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Similar personality differences between students who select col- 
leges wlncll rank higli in productidn of scholars wh^o obtain the doc- 
tordte degi-ee versus those who clioose colleges, which ri^nl^low were 
found by Ilejst (41). He observed that higli-ranking institutions 
have students -wlio ^ire more socially introvtjrted, more complex ih-» 
• - their outlook and perceptions, mor4 original,- and logs authoritarian. 

Holland finds other differences dmong students who attend vari- 
ous types Q-f colleges; for example,' private .versus public or reli- 
*gious versus nonseotarian ingitutions. He has the' following tO say 
■ about nationjvl merit scholars -or certificate of merit winners who 
choose pi-ivate rather than public colleges:- " 
• In summary, the selection of' a private institution is eorrJlated with high 
soeioeconomie status pattern. Barents have high incomes, advanced eduea- 
' tion,vind many books in; the h.ome. They see college training as a way to 
^ .develop-mftral standards and intellectual abilities, and to learn how to enjoy , 
life. Their ideal college is a high-cost institution which is private, single- ' 
' ^ sex, away from home, and noted for its liberal art* training. Their children * 
re teuite these goals and values in explaining their selection. Unlike students 
»sclecf.ng public .collegps, they aspire to higher educational degrees, have more 
verbal ability, and are characterized by peVsonality traits which are assocl- 
- ated with higher academic achievement (43). 

^ The Mary Conover Mellon Foundation ,f on the Advancepient of 
Education ab Vassar College has evidence of quite remarkable di- 
versity iri personality characteristics aiiwng students in various' 
women s colleges. Tliese colleges are comprised of "students who are . 
very similar in terras of socioecongmic and cultural background and 
in general inteljectual l^^el. - Nevertheless, ^mean scores for entering ' 
freshman classes may differ widely from college to college For ' 
exaniple, the mean score on the Vassar Developmental Scale of the 
entering freshman class at one of these colleges exceeds that of the 
_ gr^^uatihg senior class at another (The. Vsissirr Developmental- * 
_ • bcale- consists of items which differentiate -freshmen from seniors at 
Vassar College. Jts content witt be described later.) ' One may con- ' 
elude tJiat the freshman clasges at institutions 'which display such 
^ widely divergent test resuUs are in quite different "stages of matu- 
^rity or development at the time 'of college entrance. Their ap-' 
proaches and attitudes to learning and college experience are* likely 
to be highly dissimilar.- One group may be no kss educable "than 
another, byt perhaps different educational procedures are called for 
-iji dealing with them. " 

^ Such findings about the diversity of 'intfillectual and personality 
characteristics among students pose many problems for the educa- 
tor, Is-a wide range of intellectual talent among the student -body 
an aid or'handicap to the process of education? Ti'ricke (35) sug- 
. ^ gests that colleges, should sblectjcom' a' limited range 'of. ability 
; A correlative suggestion might' well be. that colleges with Student 
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> , _ ' 

bodies differing widely in intellectual capacity pursue different o^u- 
cationargoals. Thajt is,vshould a college which contains a student' 
body whose mean IQ is. 400 o^ttempt to do the same things as a col- 
-lege^ whicli has a student body, whose mean" IQ, is 125 ? " 

In addition to problems of evaluating the importance and effects' 
of intellectual. homogeneity and heterogeneity among students, What 
of the^ matter of personality characteristics^ which have Important 
consequences for education? •As we have seen, Qvcn wh^n intellec- 
tual level is^held constant, students and student bodies may differ 
widely in such way^ as dlegrecof readiness for new experience, in- 
terest m practical versus more liberall^^orientld education,, or ori- 
entation to graduate or professional, schooling "or 'further learning. 
And what of »the problem of the int(ividu/al who is markedly differ- 
ent from his'fella\y students in variolas ways, for example, the stu- 
dent who is much brighter than almost every other stu^nt in his 
class or perhaps much mpre attuned to the more liberal rather than 
practical aspects of education? Clearly, these are ipatters which 
require much research and much thought on tho part of educators. 

Changes in Student Characteristics 
Occiiring During the College Years 

. /Some of the changes w^)ich take^ place in college students betweeif 
"Jhe years 17 ot 18 fo' 21 or 22 are certainly unrelated to^^college 
experiences; that is, they would take plac^even in the case of indi-- 
vidihols not In at,tendance at college. Unequivocal empirical deter- 
mination of the differential effects of college experience are im- 
possible to attain. Required for such a study would be two groups 
of high school students alike in ev(?ry way except that one goes on 
to college, while one does not. The very fact that students choose 
not to ^o on to college*,makes them a somewhat inadequate control 
jgroup. • Nevertheless, high school graduates who do not go On, to 
college should be compared with those who do. And students in 
many different kinds of colleges should be compared for their simi- 
larities and •differences. In si^ch fasljiion a .great deal could be 
learned about the special nature <}f college influence.* * 

In the discussion to follow the changes in student characteristics 
occurring during the college yea^s are discussed jonder^ three head-* 
ings: X'l^J^nges in Mental Ability, Skills, and Kno.wledge; Changes 
in^A^titudes and Values; and Change^ lp- Personality. ^ 

Changes*in Mental Ability y Skills, and ^^tvledge 

Knowledge of our cultural heritage is, of course, one of the pri- 
mary aims of college isducation *and •undoubtedly the goal upon 
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which almost every educatdr will agree, xichievemept test« which 
measure the extent of knowledge in various fielJs.waro highly devel- 
oped.^ Thiae paper will make no attempt, to .sitmniarlze or evaluate 
such studies .except tS qtote Dr. C. Robert Pace of Syracuse Uiii-. 
versity (51) on the subject of results based on such tests: **0n tlie 
basic objective whifch we'might call the transmission of significant 
knowledge, the colleges are^ in fact successful. With almost no ex-" ^ 
ception across the country where acKLiKment testing has been ap- 
plied, the average scores of seniors, junigrs, and sophomores a|» 
'Sigm-flcanUy, higlier than the average scopes, of freshnien-^h^th^ 
tested crbss-sectionally or longitudinally." ' • . 

In addition to increased, knowledge of content or subject matted 
as measured by achievement , tests, there is* the very large area of 
other kinds of goals of liberal education, such as improvement' *in 
the ability to think critically or communicate effectively. The Com- ^ 
mittee on Measurement and Evaluation of the American Council on^ 
Education has sponsored a 'considefable arfiount of research iiv. an 
attempt to ascertain the degree to which such changes t^ke mace In 
college students. Probably the most compr^iensive survey of this 
type of research is contained in General Education — Explorations 
in Evahuition by Paul L, Drcssel an^ T^wls B.TtlayHew^^jf: This 
book contains an account of 11 years of investigation of programs of 
general education, surely one of the most ambitious and compli-' 
cated educational researches ever carried out. 
, A sample of the contents'of this book follows: • 

Afjt,^r considering a number of objectives frequently claimed fur generaredu- 
cation courses In social science, the Intercollegiatq Committee on Social Sci- 
ence Objectives selected^ critical thinking for Its area of parttiilar InquCry. 

' The meaning of crltlcarthlnklng in social science was specified* In a list oU 
abilities and was then Exemplified by test situations and example* of student 
behavior. After the members of the committee were convinced of the validity 
•of their conception of critical thirfking in social science and had, tried out 

' on students various kinds of appraisal techniques, an objective-type test of 
critical thinklfi^ in Sbcial science Was developed, revised, and printed lii a 
final form. This test was administered to a great mj[iny entering freshmen 
at -a number of participating colleggg, and to these same students or to com- 

* parable groups at . the end1)f the^freshman year and at' the end of the»sophjo- 
•,more year. The changes In test Scores over these time intervals were studied 

Anth a view to determining their magnitude and the factors* Sssociate<^*with' 

• them. In general, it ^as found that students galaed in ability to think 
critically in social science over a period of a year, although the size of these 
galps varied widely, depending on the institutions that students attended. 
Attempts to teftch critical thinking. In social science by making minor changes 
in particular courses did not appear to resiilt ip greater gfowtMhan was 
found in courses^ot maliing overt ^tempts to teach this skin. Attempts to 
relate growth In critical thij^ing alxility .to cours^ organization or to specific 
teajchers suggested J;hat both of /hese^\sere highly important, although the * 
research could not Identify speciflc factors that seemed to be operative (23, 
t).66). . ' ^ * . • ' ' 
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In recent years tlie develogment of basic mental abilities after 
the age of 17 or so has received increased attention. Allied to this 
Has been the interest, in the last decade, of §ocial scientists in' inves- 
tigation of the'xqualities of .creativity and originality. Explorations 
in these areas will undoubtedly hava profound implications for 
higher education. \ 

It has been widely believed that increments of improvement in 
intellectual functioning are negligible aft^ ages 14 to 17 or there- 
abouts. Thus, no less an ajithority on the deiielopment of intel- 
^lectual functions than Piaget ssiy3> 

♦ ♦ ♦ this work seems to impjy that the tliinking of the adolescent differs 
radically from that of the^hild"* ♦"♦ he gradually structures a formal mech- 
anism (reaching an equilibrium point at about 14-15 years) (45, p. 335). 

Of late there has been some? disposition on the part of psycholo- 
gists to question this view. With regard to the notion that incre- 
pients of improvement in intellectual functioning are minimal after 
the age of college entrance, Webster (74) has this' to say: 

It see'mi^ safe to conclude, however, that this is an over-simplification, and 
that the maturation of mental ability continues well into the college years 
*. We may learn more about the details of this when ability testing 
Itself has become a iiaore mature science *.* \ Learning and mental ability 
- are both in a Jiighly undeveloped state in college freshmen in comparison 
, with older students. Moreover, there is some evidence tliat the higher the 
potentia>*mental ability, or capacity, the less likely it is to have been approxi- , 
"mated at the time of admission'' to college/ , ^ . " 

.Along' witluthis revision in thinkihg abbiit the maturation of men- 
tal abilities, there is a renewed interest in the phenomenon of trxinsr 
fer of training. As is^well kilQwn, throughout the 19th century* and 
part of the 20th the^olaSsical school or college curriculum liad been, 
.defended by 'traditionalists" on the grounds^ of mental discipline. 
As the field of iijtelligepce snd abilities testing developed under the 
stimuliis of t];ie work of Galton and Sk McKeen Cattell, a, series of 
researches was parried out w hich question^ the whole notion of the 
older faculty psychology ,with its transfer, of training principle. 
These researches reached their hdght with Thomdike and -Wood-., 
worth (68,' 69), and by 1920 the argument that there could be a uni- 
versally valuable mental training seemed to be pretty well demol- 
ished.D ' [ ' 

In 1950, however, Guilford suggested ^th'at a refbrmulation of the 
problem of transfer of training, was needed; TPIe commented *a§ 
follo.ws:« ' . ' ' • 

feeforft we make substantial improvemerft in teaching students to .think, In 
my, opinion we, will have to rpake Sbme changer jn our conceptions of the 
^ process of learning. The ancient faculty psychology taught that mental facul- 
ties grow strong by virtue of ther exercise of, those faculties ^i^/aW know 
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"from the'man:^ experiments on practice in meporizing that pxercises in memo* 
> rizing ^re not necessarily followed by improvement of memory in general 
We all know that exercises in perceptual discrimiuations of certain kinds 

/are not followed by improvement of perceptual discriminations In general 
♦ ♦ *. Following this series of experiments the conclusion has often* been 
' that learning consists of the development of specific habits and tha^ only very 
similar skills vsriU be affected favorably by the learning process. d ' 

• In view of the new^r findings concerning primary abilities, J:he problems of 
forpial discipline take on rfew meaning, and 'many of the experiments on the 
■,iransf€?r of training will have to be reexamined and perhaps repea.ted with 
revised conditions ♦ ♦ ♦ the oth^r alternative to the idea of foi-mal discipline 

, Is not necessarily a theory of specific learning from specific practice. 

There is certainly enough evidence of transfer eftects ^ * 

'A general theory to be seriously tested is that some primary abilities can be 
improved with practice of various kinds and thaft positive transfer effects will 
oe evident in tasks depending upon those abilities (38>. 

^he time would seem to be. ripe for empirical peexamination of 
this most important area. Research findings here could conceivably 
lead to major curricular changes.* One such empirical investigation 
is that being carried out in the Detroit public schools by Thelma 
Gwinn Thijrstone (70). Jerome Bruner and his colleagues at Har- 
vard University have been ^conducting experiments in recent years 
on many aspects of the processes of thinking and learning ijicluding 
transfer^f training (12, 13, 14). 

As h^ beeh mentioned earlier, the problems of prediction of col- 
lege performance, as measured by grades, on the basis of such factors 
as high school grades or scdfes on College Entrance Examination 
Board tests have been quite/ extensively investigated. This litera- 
ture is summarized in an article by Travers^Tl). Considering the 
generally recognized limitations of grades, it is surprising that so 
few studies have been carried out which entail some criteri'a of col- 
lege achievem^t or performance othei' than grades. Perhaps the 
only stud/ of'^This kind is one carried out by the Mellon Founda- 
tion at Vassar College under the direction of Donald R. Brown (11) 

This study centered on the characteristics of students who were 
fudged by members of the Vassar Collegejaculty to approximate 
very closely their image of the "ideal student." It is intere^ing to 
note that only slightly more than half the students so nominated 
• had grade point averages of 3.0 (corresponding to an A average). 
'Dr. Brown studied the characteristics of four groups of students — 
.'those who were nominated and who had grade point averages of 
•3.0,* those who wer^ nominated and who had lower grade point 
averages, those students who had grade point averages of 3.0 and 
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who were not .nominated, and a random sample of the remaining 
students.' * . . * 

The results of thi^ study shed light on diverse elements of stu- 
dent development which are often obscured by attention to academic 

^ progress as measured by grades alone. Thus, students nominated 
as "ideal" who had grade point averages below 3.0 are described as 
"higher on impulse expression, lower in authoritarianism and ethno- 
centrism, higher in social maturity, and have a factor pattern which 
would indicate a ^personality more tactful about describing self and 
others, more perceptive, aware of strong impulses, more realistic, 
and more mature than their nomiominated peers and for that mat- 
ter than their ifominated above '3.0 peers" (11, p. 33). As com- 
pared to, nonnominated students those nomingited are "lower on au- 
thoritarianism and ethnoceritrism, higher on developmental status 
and social maturity as both freshmen and seniors,^and less ii/te- 
grated into the Vassar peer culture as freshmen" p. 38). 

Although stndLies.pl academic performance a3 evaluated by meas- ' 
•ures other th^il grades are extremely rare, some recent studies have 
centered on personality and nonintellectual factors associated with 
underachievement or overachievement. Underachievement and over-, 
achievement are, of course, attainment ,of grades higher or lower^ 
than would be- anticipated oh the basis o-f high school grades or 
aptitude and achievement test scores^^ 

, . Prominent among these studies are those carried out by research 
workers on the staff of the Division of Student Mental Hygiene;^ 
Department of Univtoity^ Health, Yale University (52, 67, 68, 69). 
In one of the latest bf these studies. Rust reports on a study of 
under-, normal-, and overachievers in Yale College and Yale School 
of Engineering.* "* f * in th^ face of pressure from peer groups * * * 
overachievers 'kre less likely to give in to such pressure* This ^ould 
seem to demonstrate a certain self -propulsion which operates even 
when adult supervision is absent or diminished ♦ ♦ *. Overachievers 
• t** were less likely to report that they smoke or dritik or that they 
have had sexual in^rcourse * *. Overachievers are more likely to 
have , selected dn occupation * * *. * Overachievers are less likely to 
have a Yale father, are more likely to have attended high school 
only, .and are less likely to expect help from their family, relatives, 
or from close -family friends in getting their first pernianent 
job'"- (69). ' ■ ' ' 



Changes in Attitudes and Valuer 

Aside from the mgre formal academic types of studies, for ex- 
ample, prediction of academic success, the area of attitudes and* 
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values has perhaps received more attention than an^ other over the 
last -two or three decades. Thus, although college^^erience was 
quite neglected on the whole by social' scientists in the decade 1930 
to 1940, a number of social psychologists were at T^ork in this pe- 
riod assessing" such matters as liberalifm versus conservatism in eco- 
nomic outlook, attitudes toward minority group relations, or views 
on military service, war, pacifism, and the like, and changes m these 
'during the college years (3^8, 20, 28, 29, 44, 47, 48). : . 

Undoubtedly the most 'prominent work in this field in recent 
years has been Changing Values in College by Philip Jacob (46).'' 
This book contains an account of a large number of recent researches 
into the attitudes and values of American ^college Students. - The 
Studies upon which Jacob relies most are" those by Dressel and 
Mayhew (23) and the Cornell Values Survey being carried out at. 
the Social Science Research' Center of Cornell University by Rose 
. K.*Goldsen, Moi*ris 'Rosenberg, Edward A. Suchman, Robin M. 
Williams, Jr., and their colleagues (17, 56). 

Jatob's general. 'findings niay be summarized as follows : There 
is a profile of values which holds for 75 to 80 pe/cent of all Amer- 
ican college students, a campus norm of values which prevails in 
the 1950's, coast to coast, at State university or denominational col- s 
Mege, for the ivy 'leaguer or. city cqjlege commuter. The current, 
student/'^eneratibn, he says, is gloriously contented in regard to • 
its, present day activity and its outlook for the future. Student? 
are unabashedly self-centered in outlook, a|piring aboVe all to 
material -gratifications for thenis^ves and their families. Though 
conventionally middle-class they iVe an easy tolerance of diversity 
and are ready to live in a society A^thout racial, ethnic, or income 
barrifers. The traditional ^moral virfiues, such as sincerity, honesty, 
and loyalty are highly valued, but th\re is little inclination ■<;o cen- 
sor laxity, which students consider to» be .widespread. A peed for 
religion is generally recognized, but students do not expect religious 

Miffs to govern decisions in daily living. Rather, they anticipate 
I these decisions will be socially determined. The general tend- 
ency is to be dutifully responsive toward government, but there is 
little inclination to contribute voluntarily to the public welfare or 
to seek an influeiitial role -in public affairs. Attitudes toward in- 
ternational affairs are strangely contradictory. Another war is pfre- 
dicted within a dozen years, yet international problems -are the least 
of the concerns to which students expect to ,giye attention" rii their 
■ immediate future. Finally, students tend to sef great stock by "col- 
lege in general a«d their own college in particular, regarding voca- 
tional preparation and skills and experience .in social relations as 
the greatest benefits of college education. ' , ■ , 

IG 
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^ With regard to change in attitudes and values that may occur 
during the college ^years Jacob' has the*^ following to *say - 

The malp^ overall effect <5f higher education upon student values Is to bring 

/'about general acceptance' of a body, of standards' and attitudes characteristic 
of college-bred men and women In the American community. There is more 
homogeneity and greater consistency of values among students at the end of 
their 4 years than when they began. . Fewer seniors espouse beliefs ^whlch 
deviate from the going standards than do freshnlen (46, p. 6). , 

For the most part there is no disposition on the part of educa- 
tors and research workers tib disagree Wrongly with Jacob's cotu 
elusions. Some critics are of the opinion that Jacob is somewhat 
overly censorious. DaVid Riesman (55), for example, .points out 

• that students are not materialistic in the sense of desiriifg great 
wealth or power and are not self -centered in the sense of lack of any 

• concern with community a^airs. llather they desire to live lives 

• centered on the welfare of their families and the local conmiunities 
in which they live. Riesman also points out that Jacob's emphasis 
on the uniformity among college graduates tends perhaps to ob- 
scure the fact that college probably has made some difference in 
that college graduates differ in important ways from the noncollege 
elements of the population, even though these differences, may not 

. be marked. Some of these differences will ]^e discussed in a later 
section on studies, of alumni> [Respite these and othBr criticisms 
there does seem to be suli3tantial* agreement with Jacobus view that 
college students in general are lacking in ideAlism and strong in- 
ternal principle .and that the effects of college upon attitudes and 
valuer are of ten^minimal. ~ ' * 

Jacob's material i^ suported by a valuable study carried out by 

. Gillespie aitd Allpoit (37). ^'J&y n^.eans of a specially designed ques- 
tionnaire they surveyed the views on the future of college and uni- 

• versity student? in 10 countries including the United States. What 

• most sharply distinguished the American students from^ those of 
most other countries was their accent on what Gillespie and All- 
port "call "privatism." This is what^acob called linabashed selfish- 
.ness. Jt is the mclination to seek a rich, full life for one's self and 
one's family; to think in concrete and practical terms about the ma- 

' .teriar benefits-— joj), home, facilities for recreation — that one expects 
to attain and enjoy. And this T^ile remaining imconcerned about 
important social problems. This is in marked contraist to the out- 
look' of students ia, ifelatively backward coimtries, for example, 
Mexico, whose fondesC hope often is to contribute something to the 
country, to hel^ eliminate poverty or disease or hejp raise the stahd- 
"Erd of living. Gillespie^ and Allport also supplied evidence in sup- 
po^$ of the 9pramon im,pr^ion that French and German students 
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often §ee the future primarily as,an opportunity for "building their* 

- characters" pr "developing their personalities," qualities that were 
very rare in the responses of American students. ^ 

It Vould seem that in our,coHege students^ of today we^ have a 
pattern of attitudes and values that is distinctive. By' noting that 
student outlooks differ from one country to -another we gain an 
important lead in the understanding of the American students of ' 
today. They must be understood, in part af least, as products of 
traditional American culture and as people who are responding to 
the present condition^ of American society. To put this in another 
way, we must recognize that what happens in our colleges is very^ 
^ much a function of what is happening jn bur American society at* 
^ large. The ethics of the times is reflected in what college students 
value and how. The striking^correspondence between the outfebk 
of college ^ijdents an^ events dh the national or even iiltemational 
^ scene is demonstrated in a study of ..Vassar alu^nnae cafeed out ty 
the Mellon Foundation (32, 33). >The. attitudes and , opinions of'^ 

- Vassar alumijae in various inxportant realms— reK^us, social, po- 
. ^ litical, and- the»like~-have be^ surveyed ior all decades going back 

as far as 1904. - . ^ ' - ' • 

This correspondence between the^outjook of college students and 

. the spirit of {he. times is illustrate'd by the'refeults obtained^with the 
alumnae of the early forties, the classes of .1940 tlirough 1942. Of 
; all groups of alumnae studied^and as compared to Vassar students ^ 
o5 the last 5 years; this group ol^alumnae is the most internationally 
minded, tjie one with the most faith in science and reason, the least 
ethnocentric, the most realistic or least blindly romantic, The fol- 
lowing staterfent^ are examples ^f iteipe taken from the question- 
naire used in the survey. ^ ^ . % 

l^e alumnae^ of the eariy forties disagree most with this state- 
nient: "Obedience a^d respect for authority are th^inost important 
virtues that childifen should learn." Tha alumnae of the early 
thirties match the alumnae of the^ eariy forties ift being most re- 
jectin^ of this belief: *<Science has its place, but there are many . 
important things that can never possibly be understood by the hu- 
man mind." The alumnae oT^ forties disagree most with ^the * 
idfea "Now that a new world orgaiiizatiou is set up, America must 
be sure that she loses i\ione of her independence and Complete powet 
as a sDvereigh nation^' dnd also with the statement "WKat'this coun- 

: try needs more than laws and political pro^ram^, is a few courageous, 
tireless, devoted leaders in whom the people-can put their faith." It 
is interesting to liote that the internationalist and politically liberal 

• outlook of^ the alumnae of the forties is not accompanied by an . 
equally liberal outlook in economic /matters. These alumnae dis- 
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agree most with the opinion "It is up to the Government to make 
sure' that everyone has a secure job and a good standard of living." 

Jn accounting for the general outlook, of the alumnae of the early 
forties it does not appear that experiences appreciAbly prior to col- 
lege, for example in childhood, or experiences subsequent toxollege 
explain this outlook as well as do events on the national and inter- 
national scene circa 1940C"^he alumnae of the early thirties, the 
Classes 1929-35, were studied when, their average, age was 43. The 
alumnae of 1940-12 were studied when their average age was 36. 
It is not likely that the diffprences between these grQjtip^ that are 
found in adulthoud are consequences of differences lA upbringing In 
the period after 1910 rather than after 1919 or as con^quences*of 
appreciably different life, experience for women Who average 43 . 
rather than 3Q years of age, particularly when the^ outlook of the 
alumnae of the early' forties corresponds so closely to the etjhos of 
the times — the brotherhood of man, fervent democratic idealism,' 
imaginative postwar planning, and the like. The evidehc^f^e6ms to . 
be preponderantly in the direction of the effect of events at large' 
on the opinions and beliefs of the students in school a,t Vdssar in* 
the early forties, and — remarkably, perhaps — the persistence of these- - 
opinions 'and beliefs over a period of some 15 years. > 

Thus, in considering the origins of the opinions, attitudes, and •# 
beliefs of current American ^ students the Mellon Foundation ' is . 
very much inclined to givQ considerable proniiAence t^ American ^ 
cultui^^jand tradition, to the recent hislo;:y and purrerit state oi 
^American society. It would seem that in order to understand the 
situation and outlook of today's students one must consider, at least, 
our stage lof industrialization, some of the^ consequences of mass 
communication an^ mass culture, and the present era of internal 
^stability with prosperity and p^eace (albeit an uneasy pne) folfow- 
ing a long period of depression, war, and intellectual ferment. Sev- 
eral publications 6f the Mellon ,Poundiation discuss these matters 
(16, 31, 60, 63), particularly one by Sanford (60) from .which the 
following passages are quoted. * - ^ 

Concerning tne state of industrialization in'tliis country, it seems an under- 
statement to pay that it is very advanced Indeed. What concerns, us here is 
not^e unpaialleled output of goods but the degree ,to which human activi- 
ties are organized in our society. When a college student looks at* the vast 
impersonal processes of -our society and asks where he can fit in» he is not 
necessarily open to the criticism of being a mere conformist. Perhaps he Is 
. being realistic! Perhaps he sees that we live in*^ Society which to an In- 
creasing exteni organizes intelligence^ rather than on^ wbich intelligence 
organizes. Opportunities for individual initiative or for the exercise of 
talent on one's lowti terma have actually decreased * ♦ * so has the numljer 
of sotjfal or professional roles we can take. The student looks at some areas 
of social or politlcaUor economic process and asks, "What can one person 
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do?" Beforfe we beraje.him or her for indifference; 9r passivity, or apathy, 
let us consider that it probably- is xmich more diHkult for one person to make 
^n impact on social processed than ft used to be. \ 

\Vlth *our advanced industriaJiization go*the extraordinary phenomena of 
modern communication and, of standardization in our civilization} These 
are not necessary evils in t^emselvea, but they have bad one effect In the-, 
colleges that is, somewhat depressing; that is, colleges no longer get those 
diamonds* in the rough who provided such joy for the teacher— men and 
w6men from various traditional backgrounds, so far "unspoiled" by the mi>e 
effete, modern ways, but ihtelligept and «#«^e^ ready to shine under the 
teachir*s devoted hand. Today the boy from the. lower East si<Je or the girl 
from ^labbit Ears Pass arrive with njuch the same material baggage and 
cultural stigmata. It has become mXicH harder and much less interesting to 

. tell where a student comes ^rom. This uniformity is not primarily the result 
Of any psychological need to c<5nform. I should doubt that this need is 
di'fferent- from that found in students of 20 or 30 years ago. It is 
that^ today's students live in a less differentiated society: there areVtewer 
patterns with whiyh to conform. • ' / ^ 

An aspect of our masS culture that )i>^ght to be mentioned is the popiUariza- 
tipti of phychology, or perhaps more appropriately^ of^a phychology ft adjust- 
*ment,. Of course, the value for fraternity, for 'getting along with dthers' has 
been an important aspect of American culture from the beginning./ Probably 

, the accent on this value has been iftcreasing in recent years. These has been 
for some time a vast body ^f literature on how to bring up children, how to 
achieve harmony in the social; group, how to adjust one's personality, and so 
on, I believe this has had a very considerable effect. The home, the school, 
the college seem far more adept than they used to be at keeping everybody 
happy. Certainly college students at,the present time exhibit far more social • 
skill than those of* previous eras. Current students are very proficient at 
helping one another over social and psychological problqms. Sometimes conj- 
plaints about to<Jay's students seem to be based on envy of their complac^jncy 
or perhaps disappointment that they do not present p^-oblems with "which 
adults -can help, . . ' » 

It seems paradoxical to refer to the time of the Cold War and the hydrogen 
bomb as a period of relative stability, I do not, of course, mean actual sta- 
bility, or stability in any fundam^tal sense; for,^as we all know only too 
well, there could be an explosion ^t any time. Perhaps we should rather 
desjpribe the state of the world as one of rigidity, a state ii4 which there is 
widespread ^feeling that one must not move lest something snap. But people 
cannot live in the condition '^f being constantly poised 'to run for cover. So, 
wishing for stability, it is easy to convince 'one's self that everything is fine 
and will stay tjiat way. Students, at any rate, tend to see present arrange- 
ments in our society as likely to persist indefinU^, and they are' able to 
face the future with bland optimism about their owl prospects. 

Granting that the current scene/may be one marked more by rigidity .tlian 
by 'stability, the contrasts with bther recent periadsrof our history hre none 
the less marked. We are not now experiencing anything like the excitement, 
the mobility, the ferment of the jazz age, or the depression, or World War 11. 
Correspondingly there is relative quietude on the intellectual and ideological 
fronts. In the early years of the century we had the movement toward 
greater f reedomr for women ; in the '20's we had Freud and the revolution in 
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njorals; in the '30'8 wp had the depression, social* change, and the influence' 
of socialist economic theory; in the *40*s the war, fervent democratic ideal- 
Ism, Imaginative postwar plans. What are the .big ideas of the '50*s? The 
automatic anticommunism of recent yeacs has not been exactly inspiring.. 
Efforts to bring about a return to religion or to evolve a new religious out- 
look have been rather feeble — in some cases, perhaps even phohy. One does 
not hear much intellectual discussion on the campus for the simple reason 
that there is not very much to discuss. Times will undoubtedly change, and 
> new ideas will appear, but for the tjme being we are in cultural and Intel- 
Vlectual doldrums. This I would posit as a major source of student lethargy. 

[n concluding this section it should be noted that two books have 
beeh published very recently which emphasize the positive qualities 
of students or' at least the potential of many students for develqp- 
meni^of character or moral qualities considerably beyond their pres- 
ent leVels* , These are The College InfiUeUce on Student G'hard/)pST 
by EjiVard Eddy and associates (24) and They Come For the Best ^ 
, of Reasms by, Max "^ise* (.78). These booljs tend to place stress 
-upon qualities of openn^ to learning or new experience or dissat- 
isfaction and honest search for taruth or meaning that one may find 
in studenl^, if one penetrates beyond somewhat superficial or surface 
knowledge of them. It may be that th^s^ quaTities of^ students are 
not adequately revealed by various questionnaires, testa, and simi- 
lar qiiantitative studies. It was th& opinion of the Mellon Foun- 
* dation staff that interview studio of Vassar students often revedled ' 
a.depth or con(iplexity of experience tliat more objective methods of 
study had not mttde quite so manifest.^ * 
Remarks like thqse quoted. above by Sanford,on th^^en^l in- 
*tellectual lethargy of .our times and books like those ti Eddy and 
^ Wise have tend^ to foeus attention on defects of leadership in our 
colteges. There is k considerable body of feeling, perhaps best ex-- 
presse'd in Eddy's. book, that> more inspired teaching, educational 
planning, and the like would be amply rewarded by. enthusiastic 
^student response. ' * , • 

^Changes in Personality ^ 

Change in personality during th& college years is an ar^ in ^ 
which research bas hardly begun to scrajbch the surface. Npt that-^ 
no ^tudies exisl in this fieH, or very few. The number, of studi^J^^* 
as .such, is. not small. In fact, th4 researches' reported in the pr^' 
vious section on changes of attitudes and Values very^liHely should 
be considered as falling within the purview 6t change?^ in person- 
ality. That is, attitudes and yalues may be regarded as elements 
,that ipay be subsumed^under the rubric of personality. . li^hat is 
lacking, however, is a systematic or comprehensive desiggi for or- 
ganiziiig disparate studies and for conceptualizing the whole proc- ° 
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^ ess orpersonality development during the college years or from age 
. 18 to 22! ^ . < . , 

- Sanfor(h defines educaiioriMn its traditional sense, that is,. as \ 
-knowledge of our cultural heritage; Maturity for him is the qual- * 
ity which essentially digtinguishes' children from adults, the pre- . 
domin.ance oi tl\e controlling, discriminating, analyzing, aijd deci- 
sion-making functions over the passionate or impulsivg functions. 
•Health is the capacity .to .manage* strains, to remaip. stable while 
dealing with complexity, difficulty, or crisis. Attempts may be made 
to assess progress to one or* another of these goals independently * 
pf the others. , • * * . » 

Designs like those of Sanford^and White offeTthe prospect that 
eventually the disparate phenomena of change in the college ydirs 
may be organized ih systematic^^fashion. Eventually we may. hope ( 
to have end-pointa andvinits of measurement of change in personality 
corresponding to those we now have for intellectual and phjsiotogi- , 
cal CTowtli. ^ * J 

' As was mention'ed earlier, educational and social sct^nttfic puT); 
licati5ns contain a. fair number of reports of studies of personality 
change during the college years. A good summary of most of theSOi. \ 
studiep may* be found in Webster (73). 'Lacking the context ot^a 
•longitudinal theory of personality development mosKof these. studied 
report changes on one test or measure over a fairly, brief pepod of 
time^^or example, orie^^^^r* . ^ \« " 

Probably the most comprehensive study of person^ality develop- 
ment during theicollege years is that being carried out by the ^felton 
Foundatioiuat Vassar College (34, 62). Vassar .students and aium- 
riae have been studied over a 7-year period by. means of tests .apd 
interviews. Tho^ test studies have centered .on the nature of ^the dif- - 
ferences between freshmen and seniors, while the interview studies 
have attempted to shed light on the factors operative, in the college * 
situation which bring about' these changes. ' , . 

It was mentioned earlier that «ntil fairly recently social scien- 
tists tended to view personality development in the college years ^s 
pretty mueli a function or reflection of earlier jevents. That is, the- 
personality was thought to be fairly well "jelled" by the ag^e of ''iS, 
if not 15 or perhaps even 5, or '6. Of late, however,^ evidence has 
been accumulating that, there are important and systematic person- 
ality changes taking place during the college years. The. Mellon 
Foundation- at Vassar College and studies at Yafe (75)^ Harvard^^ ' 
(36), and Princeton- (40) Universities and at^Sarah I^wrence. Col- 
lege (.51) demonstrate this phenomenon, psychologists like Erikson 
(25, 26, 2f), White (76), and Sanford (60, 61, 62, 63) are, at work^ / 
evolving theories by which personality development or growth dur- 
ing the'colle^fe years may be conceptualized and evaluated. ^ 
O 
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Such ^eorizing offers the prospect of agreement upon goals or 
phases of personality devielopment. which are readily translatable into 
the rhetoric of educators or liberal education. Thus, White' (76) con- 
, ceives of the defelopipental "tasks'' of hite adolescence or the college 
years as the freeing of interpersonal relations, the humanization of 
conscience, the achieveinent of ego-identity, and the deepening of 
interests. Many of the goal^ of 'liberal education that one may glean, 
from a 'reading of ouircollege catalogues -have a similar ring, e.g., 
"awareness of other'people and other cultures, a sens6*of one's place 
in history and in society, independence of judgment, ^r a sense of 
• reality." • ' . \ * 

Similarly Sanford (63)- presents ^iteria by which w5 may dis- 
tinguish amohg such goals of developmeflt as educatedness, matu- 
rity, and health. These are defined.' in such ways as to be conceptu- 
ally independent *of one another. Svch distinctions are of great 
lvalue, for too often one All-^JiGompasslng goal of development is 
posited in such a way as'to. m'ake ils definition' and evaluation al- 
most impossible/ Thus, on occasion, education or maturity are so 
' defined as to include every^. conceivable positive quality, of virtue. 
Pin^r conceptualizations offer considerably greater opportunity for 
evaluation and>e55arch; . ^/y-. ■ ^ ' 

- Tlxree, tests have been developed \?hich' encompass the nvajor dif- 
fereiic^ between freshmen nnd seniors. These are the Developmen- 
tal Status.Scale, the Impulse Expression Scale, and the. Social Ma- 
turity Scale. On all of these scales seniors score higher than freshmen. 

The Developmental Status Scale measures the following charac-, 
* teristics (tKa,t is^high scorers' or seniors possess more of these quali- 
ties) : freedom from compulsiveness, flexibility and tolerance for 
ambiguity, critical ittitudes toward authority (including parents or 
family, th0 ^state, organized religion, rules, and the like), mature 
interests, unconventionafity or nonconformity^ rejection of tradi- 
tional feminine roles, freedom from cynicism toward people, and 
'realism. The findings on the. Impulse Ej^resston Scale are some- 
what similar. \^This %cale reveals, that seniors display more of the 
'^following traits as^ compared to freshmen; dominance, aggression, 
autonomy, need for recognition, and need for change and stimulation. 

The Social Maturity Scale is admeasure of authoritarianism (I), 
a personality syndrome which has yet to be defined with precision 
but which nevertheless is predictive of behavior in a variety of sit- 
uations. Authoritarian qualities, thoSe possessed by low scorers on 
the Ipocial Maturity Scale or freshmen as compared to seniors^ are 
the following: rigidity, intolerance of ambiguity^ punitive moral- 
ity, submission to power, conventionality, cjnicism, and anti- 
intellectualism. * • ' 
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* " •* * 

The differences between fresTimeh and seniors at Vassar College 
have been summarized as follov^: 

* * * the seniors are more educated and ipore mature but less "fe&inine" 
and less stablp." * ^ 

That seniors are more educated in the sense of having more knowledge of 
their cultural heritage can be«taken for granted. Undoubtedly the decreased 
>autliorkarIanIsm and cunrentlonality, and the Increased tolerance, religious 
liberalise, and value for the Intellectual are in some part du% tathis process 
of educatlcrq; a;id,the same may be said for 'the increase in cultivated tastes 
and Interests and in the attitudes of skepticism and criticalness. 

IiTstating thaf the seniors ar^ mo^e mature we mean that they have galn^ 
both in expression of impulse and ^in mechanisms of control ♦ t ♦ lower 
scores on the authoritarianism scales and j)ther findings, for example, that 
seniors can be high on the social dominance and cpnAcJence scale but still 
admit difficulties, are evlden(?e of^, in<jfeased differeiitiatlon, discrimination, 
«nd mastery. ^ .^^"'^ ' . ' 

Being less "feminine" 1^ closely related to being more educated and more 
mature. Increasing acceptance of intellectual values, decreasing stereotypy 
in the perception of the sexes and of^sex^rdles, increasing differentiation in 
the, concept i oh of what one can ^C^without endangering 'one*s feminine Iden- 
tity are bound to make fo* loweY scores on th& traditional femininity Scales. 

' Evidence from ♦ ♦ ♦ the developmental and Infpulse expression scales leaves 
no doubt that seniors are more unstable, more disturbed, or one might.better 
&ay more *• upset," than are freshmen ♦ ♦ ♦. One might say that If we we^e 
Interested iu, stablllt^^ alone, We would do well to plaif a program designed 
to keep freshmen as they are, rather thAn to try to increase their education, 
their Q^aturlty, and their .flexibility with respect to'sex role. behavior. Seniors 
are more unstable bjecause there ls%iiore^to be stabilized, less certain of their' 
identities because ^^iiore possibilities are open to them. ^Processes making for 
differentlatioi\ and complexity have ruh spmewhat ahead of processes making 
for equilibrium* (62, p. 41). ^. ^ <^ 

Tlie question of the representativeness of these findings is, of 
course, important. That is, to what extent are these changes which 
occur between the freshmen and senil^r years at Vassar Colfege char- 
acteristic. of other college Avomeu? The Mellon Toundition haf data 
from other colleges bj&aring on this matter.' It appears that the 
same kinds of trends hold at colleges other' than Vassar, leven at 
colleges quite different in organization" or curriculum 'or. in the in- 
tellectual and socioeconomic backgrounds of the students in attend- 
ance. As on«' "would- e^ipect, .in some cases M|pmen at other colleges 
^ffer consiHej^ablj^ from Vassar students^ on various scales or meas- 
ii!t5s. But nevertheless the same kinds of trends obtain between 
freshman j,nd senior je^r. 'Of course, the similarities and differ- 
ences between male and female students* in the. various characteris- 
tics previously described -is at present an open question, one on 
which"- research is needed.. , , 
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Studies of the £ioUege^ an Institution ^ • ^ ' 

A logical se^iuel to discussion of the changes that take place dur- 
ing the college years is attention to the forces that bring about "Such 
changes. How are students influenced by the content of their courses, 
by readings, by the personal qualities of faculty Members, b^ asso-' 
ciation \vith other students, orj^fy people and events beyond the 
actual college confines? Such issues are^ of course, exceedingly 
complex, and most researches that have beeh carried out to date oh 
changes in students during the college years largely ignore these 
conside?2LaSfKrT * ^ ^ 

Studies of colleges, as institutions in which students are "social- 
ised," as societies in which a greftft variety of knowledge is ab- 
sorbed in formal or informal ways, are .discussed below under two 
headings: Student, Culture and Society and Characteristics of Pac- 
ulty and ^Beaching. ' 

* ' V ' • . 

Student Culture and Society • . ' ' ^ . * * 

. ~ ' 1^' 

A pioneerihg study of student jJulture and society was AngelPs" 

The Campus — A Study, of Contemp^ary UndergraduaZe Life in the 
American University (2), published -in '1928. Angell presented a 
systematic account of student Jife at one of our. large universities. 
The" parallels between conditions in the mid-1920's and now are 
striking. Newcomb^s Personality and Social Change: Attitude For- 
rnation in a Student Comimmity (53) wa^ published in 1943. New- 
comb demonstrated a close relationship between the prestige of stu- , 
dents amoiig fellow students and attitudes held by students. That 
is, on the campus under study in the late 1930's liberalism of politic 
caTahiLsocial outlook tended to be associated with prestige among . 
one's fellow students. Conve'rsely, conserva^tism of outlook tended 
to be associated with somewhat lower esteem and popularity. 

Since lj3[4:3 a number of articles have been published which de- 
scrit>e camp«s society and culture in American" colleges. Promi- 
nent are tliose by Becker and Geer (5, 6),*Bpokover (10), /Bush- 
nell (Ife), Davie and Hare (21), Freedman\ (30), and Smucker, 
(.64). Th^ studies emphasize the pote^fe|^of student culture and 
society in influencing the educational process*for lletter or. for worse. 

In this connection Freedman (30, p. 14) says the following ; 

^~We believe that a dtetlnguishable culture exists..* ♦ *. The stydent bocjy as 
an •entUy^'may be thoughUto possess characteristic qualities of personality, 
way3 o^Jnteract!ng sQcIally, types of yalues and beliefs, and the like, Vhlch 
are passed on from one "generation" of studenfe.to another and which like 
any culture provide a basic context in which individual learning takes place. 
We contend, In .fact, that this culture Is the J)rlme educational force at work 
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-in the college, for. as ^e' shall sSo^sslmllatlon IntS the StudenTsodety is^ 
the foremost concern of most new students. Suffice It tp say nt>w that in 
our op nion the scholastic and academic aims and proceLs 'ofTe colLge 
a,re n. large measure transmitted to incoming student, or mediated for them 
by the predomipant student culture./ • ^ lor mem , 

Characteristics of Faculty dhd Teaching * 

DespiU the complexities of research, on the classroom Situation 
and the effects of various kinds of classroo;n climates on the. out- 
comes of teaclnng, a number of such reseanches have been carried • 

T ! ^'""^ °* '■^'^'••^^^ be found in a pap^r 

by ^terii (65) Pace and Stem have develqped^n ins^ent calkd, 
the^lege Characteristics Index (54), T.hicl/l^.^ Veni6us de- 
.Victor, evaluating ^d measuring the extent" t<^|li colleges are 
similar <Jr different in genera^ atmosphere. By 'Sis of the Col- 
lege Characteristii^ Index colleges may be characterized according 
to whfethdr students are treated formally or informally by fatuity, ' 
, whether faQuJty deni^^ds upon stud'en^s are>eavy or Ifght, wbet&r 
the general teaching procediy^ .emphasizes lecturing Versus, freer 
iScussion,- and the like.' Stem' (q5) haa,devej<^-an Activities- 
■ "1"-' the. counterpart for the=>diviMi student- of the 

College Characteristics Index. That is; the •Activities.Index meas- 
ure- th6 exts^tfto which a student's dispositions of needs may be 
congruent" or'-,disson?int" to the general climate of the college. ^ 
For example, tme ma/ evaluate the extent to which a student is ■ 
somewhat dependent ini-the learning situation, that is, requiring of 
external or faculty suggestion and direction, and the exte^t to which 
thfe coUe;^ he attends is likely to be one jvhich g^erally merts such 
needs. ^ . . 



Evidence has been ac<5jft^tilig that the College • Characteristics 
Index and the Aqtivities I^i .will t?^. of great value in research 
in higher education. For example, 'Thistlethwait^- (67) reports a ' 
^"'^ttiJi"^^ demonstrates a relaUonship between motivation to seek 
' the Ph.D. in arts, humanities, and social sciences and certain meas- 
Jires of faculty -behavior taken from the College 'Characteristics 
, lJi(}ex. According to Thistlethwaite, "The 'following traits se^m to 
charactenze faculties olitstaiidingly successful in encoi^aging un- 
dergraduate^students to' get the Ph.D. jn the-lrts,*humaniti^ tod - 
» social sciences: (t) excellent social science faculty 'and resources, 
(n) a high- degree of energy ^and controversy in instruction, (m)' 
broad intellectual emphasis, (iv) frequent contact^ with students 
oAtside the classroom, (v) a flexible, or somewhat Unstructured, cur- 
riculum, (VI) emphasis upon^ ijidependent study and the develop- 
ment .^f a critical ^attitude, (yn)' feceUent offerings In the arts and 
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drama, (vm) relatively infrequent appraisals of student perform- 
ance," 

' In summary, it can be said that social scientific research on col- 
lege populations has already readied a. stage of development, where 
it can^be useful in the, selection and analysis of the student body, 
the planning and evaluation of curriculums^ the determination of 
teaching outcomes, the 'persistence jof college effects upon alumni, 
and the establishment of iHStitutignal profiles. 

Instruments have already be en d eveloped and validated to meas- , 
ure some of the intangibles under ej:amination. To continue this 
Ikie of inquiry there is a need not only for instruments to quantify 
fordes in the collegiate society not y^t measured. Before this area 
can be thoroughly understood there must be a coordinated effort in 
the social sciences, especially between the sociologist &nd the psy- 
chologist, to ider||ify and define as many of the noncognitive quan- 
tities as can be isolated. This effort could very well open the door 
to a vastly increased knowledge of what happens to our youth dur- 
ing and after college that has not been measured by present course 
examinations "arid grade ^sterns. 
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